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released from prison for a time after their arrest, and the
horrors inflicted on the Templars in France had no counter-
part in England.
Nor were the harsh measures of France adopted in Ger-
many, Austria, Portugal, Castille, Aragon or elsewhere
except in Italy. The King of Sicily, himself of the French
house of Anjou, treated the Templars with as much
inhumanity as Philip the Fair, and in the papal states the
brethren were subj ected to the greatest harshness. Although,
however, most of the princes were unwilling to use cruelty
towards the Templars, nearly all of them felt compelled to
obey, or try to obey, the papal Bull, and put the brethren
under restraint. But the general feeling of Christendom at
the end of 1307 was definitely in favour of the innocence
of the Templars, and the savage persecution was regarded as
the result of a plot hatched between the feeble Pope and the
avaricious French king.
This attitude on the part of the princes had its effect on
Clement. He had weakly given in to Philip by issuing the
Bull of November 22nd, but in the early part of the new
year (1308) he found the courage to defy France and cancel
his approval of the measures taken against the Temple. For
Philip had incensed Clement by reverting to the demand that
the memory of Boniface should be condemned. The king
had hinted several times that if the papacy sacrified the
Templars the case against Boniface would be allowed to lapse,
and this was one of the principal reasons why Clement had
deserted the Temple. Now, however, Philip denied the
bargain, and pressed for a process against Boniface. Clement
saw that Philip was insatiable and that the Templars had been
abandoned without any advantage having been gained by the
papacy. So the Pope rebelled against his tyrannical master.
He replied to Philip that he would not condemn Boniface
and that on reconsideration he had changed his mind about
the Templars and believed in their innocence. He criticised